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This report traces the development of the National 
Citizens Committee for Broadcasting (NCCB) in its attempts to make 
broadcasting better serve the public interest- The committee first 
became active in 1967, when President Johnson*s proposals and 
recommendations for funding the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
were meeting resistance in the Congress. The activities of NCCB under 
Chairman Thomas P* Hoving are described. In 1968 Hoving charged that 
the commercial television networks and the Imerican Telephone and 
Telegraph Company were in collusion to dominate technical faeilitiea 
for the coast^to-coast relay of video "trivia*" As a result of 
Hoving 's attacks on commercial broadcasters # several members of the 
committee and of the board of trustees resigned « in 1970 Hoving 
resigned and^ amidst much controversy^ the HCCB began to reorganize. 
In 1974 Nicholas Johnson became chairman and chief esecutive officer 
of the organization* At this time, the NCCB began to publish a 
magazine entitled "access" in an attempt to encourage a sense of 
common purpose to those involved in the citizens media-reform 
movaaent« (LL) 
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Tiils report was written by Donild p. Ranly, Associate 
Profesior at ihc University of Missouri School of Jour, 
nalism, as part of bis doctoral disiertatlon, The Challen- 
gers: Social Pressures os the Press 1IIS»1975. 
The NginningSi Tht Nitionai Citiziris OemmUllpn fer Pyblie TiievliiQn 

It was in 1951 that the FCC set aside the first 242 
television ehanneh for noncommereial broadcasting. The 
first educational television station went on the air in May, 
1953, and in 1962 the federal governnieni first funded 
felevision by passafe of the ETV Fadlitjes AcL' 

But those who were dissatisfied with commercial tele- 
vision wanted the government to do more for noncommer- 
eial ielevlsion. In 1965* under the leadership of Dr. James 
Rillian, Jr., and with a charge from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and with the encouragement of President Lyndon 
Johnson, a commission of private citizens produced a study 
of noncommercial television entitled, "Public Television: 
A Pragram for Aetion," 

Acting upon the recommendations of the Carnegie 
Commission, President Johnson, in his message on educa- 
tion and health in America on February 28, 1967. recom- 
mended that Congress enact the Public Television Act of 
1967 to, 

—Increase federal funds for television and radio 
facility construction to $10,5 million in fiscal 1968. 
more than three times this year's appropfialions, 
—Create a Corporation for Public Television au= 
thorized to provide support to noncommercial tele- 
vision and radio, 

—Provide $9 million in fiscal 1968 as initial fund- 
ing for the Corporation, 

The Public Droadcasting Act of 1967 became lawr' 
and was incorporated into the 1934 Communications Act, 

According to Jack Gould (New York Times, 2-22-70), 
once the Carnegie Commission on Educational Television 
had completed its report, Alan Pifer, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation, "felt at least a moral obligation tu 
mobilize public sentiment in favor of the report's conclu- 
sions." Pifer envisioned n grass-roots campaign to win 
citizen interest. The result was the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Public Television, and a September 18, 1967, 



press release said ii^ purpose was "to guin popular support 
for a strong and independent system of Public Television 
in the United Slates." 

The chairman of the committee was Thomas P« 
Hoving, the former director of the New York City parks, 
and at thai time, the direcu?/ of the Metropolitan Museum. 
Other members of the commiiiee were Ralph Ellison, au- 
thor. New York City; Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of 
the board of WNDT, New York City; Ralph LowelL 
chairman, Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company and 
presldenl, WGBH Educational Foundation; and Newton 
N. Minow, Chicago attorney and former chairman of the 
FCC, 

In addtlon, 47 listed members served to represent the 
arts, education and educational broadcasting, labor unions, 
etc. Another 50 were to be added to the committee soon. 
Listed backers of the committee were: The Danforth 
Foundation; W. K. Kellogg Foundalion; The Ford Foun- 
dation; Twentieth Century Fund, Inc; Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation; and the Carnegie Corporation of New York.-* 
According to Television Digest, the annual budget was 
set at $235,000,* !i had a paid stafT of eight, headed by 
Executive Director Ben Kubasik^ who had left CBS News 
to join Fred Friendly at the Ford Foundation, 

As President Johnson's propDsals and recommendations 
for funding of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
began to cause stormy debate in the Congress, the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Public Television began to 
raise its voice. From the beginning, however, many won- 
dered whether that voice was truly representative of the 
committee, or whether it represented merely the views of 
its chairman, Thomas Moving, Long before his involve* 
ment with the Committee, many considered the 36-year- 
old Hoving a -^headline grabber," Televman Digest re- 
ported on October 16, 1967, 

Hoving is relating to TV what he learned while 
N.Y. Comr, of Parks (where he rulTlcd fcalhers, 
made headlines in successful elTorts (such as go-go 
dancers), to make parks safe, get people to use 
them) and now as dir. of N.Y, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (job for which many considered him too 
much of a "swinger"; he rides around N.Y. on a 




The author traces the development of the National Citizens Coinmittec 
for Broadcasting in its attempts to make broadcasting better serve the pub- 
lic interest. 
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motorcycle). Life, business, museums, parks and 
TV— all have common problem, geriing people to 
communicyie, he says/' 

The CBntmyeg]^ Beg ini 

Hoving did gei som^ headlines in mid-September, 
1967* when ha accused commercial broadcasiers "of large- 
ly ignofing their re^pensiblliiies" to the public whfla mak- 
ing huge profits, Bui thtjf wasn't what upsel the broad- 
casters. Hoving suggested ihat stations should pay "a sub- 
staf>tiol levy or license fes^" lo sypport ETV. ih mmi be 
pointed out that two amendments h.id been introduced in 
the House of Reprcsenranvei callin| for taxes or license 
fees on TV-radio stations to support ETV,) Hoving also 
announced that his commiitee planned an immedjete sJUdy 
"to find out what is required for combined public and pri- 
vate long-term financing to insure that public TV in 
this country will be sound, healthy and prodvJctive,"*^ 
Hoving said the survey would aim show how corporations 
might contribute a proper percentage of their Ddvefiising 
outlay to public television. "These advertisers put more 
than $2 billion annually into commercial TV alone and, 
because of how brilliantly commercial TV sells rheir 
products, earn many more billions wUhout even a hmt 
of TV public service or public awareness,"* 

The following month* Hoving was less critical of com- 
mercial TV, He said commercial broadeasters would be 
thankful for a government-supported public system be- 
cause it would interest many more people in television* 
'*PubIic TV will show commercial TV that there's an 
audience for more, for the better things/*^ Television Di- 
gest reported that his charge of the previous month that 
three commercial television netw^orks were "largely ig- 
noring their responsibilities'* had caused "great discomfort" 
within his Citizens Committee and was at least partly res- 
ponsible for p. special meeting of the board of truaiees 
the week before at which ^nly three of the 12 members 
were present. Hoving said, "We undoubtedly will goof 
again," but not by criticizing commercial TV, He retracted 
his earlier statement, saying, "It was too emphaiic. Poiiti- 
eally and diplomaticafly it was not wise." Most stations do 
recognize their responsibilities to the public and fry to 
meet them, and "It must be understood that public TV 
must do what commercial TV cannot do enough of."^ 

Hoving said the purposes of his committee were "kinda 
vague in the beginning/' that it was started by ''people 
who were activists: they wanted to become involved," 
Now the clear goal was to get people involved in public 
TV — and indirectly in commercial TV,*" 

But early in 1968, executive director Ben Kubasik 
announced the committee would have its first meeting for 
the full membership on Febfuary 11-12 in New Of jeans 
to produce a "white paper" that would "create shock- 
waves."*^ Kubasik predicted that two-thirds of the 119- 
member committee would attend, Kubasik and Hoving 
indicated that they and other members "were tiring of the 
waiting game for public television" and were determined 
to "spur some action." 

feievbhn Digest reported that 60 members showed up, 
but that those who expected the meeting to beeome a 
diatribe against commercial broadcasting were disappoint- 
ed. The theme was, "How can we best cooperate with 
them and get them lo cooperate with us?" Even the "white 



piiper," which was to be critical of the Preddent*s delay 
in pushing public TV, was rejected. The coinmittee did 
adopt o resolution urging Congress to rejeel President 
johnson's hud|et recommendations, and insteiad to ap* 
propria le S9 million aU-eady author ized for the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, The commrlsee also said it 
woifld produce a series of spots boc^ting public TV with 
fhe hope that they would be shown on commercial sKafions. 
TtiC dcbrjie on how pubHc broadcasting was \x be finianced 
led to no clear recommendaiiQni, 

Ihe only commercia! broadcaster present. Westing- 
house Broadcasiing Vice PresideFil Herbert Cahan, said he 
come away from the meeting ^^surprisingly pleased" with 
the way the meetings were eondycted, "If the Commattefc 
represents any ihrea? to commercial broadcasters, ii 
wasn't evident in New Orleans,^' he saidJ- 

In July of 1968, the committee, still calling hself the 
National Citizens Committee for rublie Television, pub- 
lished a "Report to the American People— The State of 
Public Broadcasting," The report listed six major goals: 

^To point out the potential Pub?ic Broadcasfing 

has for serving this nation, 

— ^Tc request that the full aythorization for the 

Public Brondeasting Act of 1967 be appropriated 

immediately. 

— ^To affim that the money levels for Public Broad- 
casting be raised quickly to thosg recommended by 
the Carnegie Commission. 

— -To press for maKimum professional comphelence 
and iechnicai capabiilty for existing and new Pub- 
lic Broadcasting stations so that they may eompeie 
for audiences. 

^To work toward a definitive plan for Public 
Broadcasting's long-range flnaneing which can sn- 
elude a combination of proposals already made and 
still to come; stressing that whatever federal monleif 
be given Public Broadeastlng, be free of annual 
appropriation review^ 

—To call for the fullest possible means of adver- 
tising and promotion for Public Broadcasting so 
that what it has to offer may become more widely 
watched and supported. 

Qgi Thi Attaek 

On September 29, 1968, Chairman Hoving charged 
iNew York Jhms, 9^30-68) that the eommercial tele- 
vision networks and the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company were "In collusion" to dominate technical 
facilities for the coast-to^oast relay of video "trivia," 
This "trivia," said Hoving, took the place of what should 
have been programs of serious substance in an eleeiion 
year. Concerning the business relations between AT^T 
and the commercial networks, Hoving said (New York 
Times, 9-30-68), 

These two giants, with a eorner on wh^t can be 
shown on television nationally, keep our electoral 
process muted and prevent our people from being 
fully informed while the eountty cries out for solu- 
tions to the chaos and divisions it faces, 

Hoving charged that the industry's effort to suipend 
Section 315 of the CommunlcatloRs Act for the coming 
elections was "an artificial issue and a stalling taeiic that 
lets (networks) off the hook of fealizing their responilbili- 
ty to the public on, what are, after all, the public*! air* 
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wtves from which they profit so htavlly . , , It*s not the 
candidates about whom ihey should be soUcitous, it is 
the public."^^' Seciion 315 requires thai a broadcaster pro- 
vide equal time to the opponents of a candidate who has 
used his facilities for pdliiicaj purposes. Hoving praised 
NET'S offer of time to prssjdeotla! candidates without ihe 
suspension of Section 515 and said the networks should 
do the sarne. 

Hoving also cited Section 396(h) of the Public Broad- 
casting Act of 1^67 which says, 

Nothing in the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, or in any other provision of law shaH 
be construed to prevent United States communica- 
llons cornn* n carriers from rendering, free or re- 
duced rale c .^nimunications interconnecUon services 
for noncomnierciol educational television or radio 
services, sub'iect to such rules and regulaiions as the 
Federal Communications Commission may pre- 
scribe. 

As reported in The New York Times,, f9-3(U68). 
Hoving said the section fncanl noncommercial TV was 
"eniitied by law** i\o such a service but thai AT&T was 
lax in not providing a live network hook-up from 3 p.m. 
until 1 or 2 a.m, 

ATCT had been negotiating with the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting and with National Educational Tele- 
vision, Richard W, Miller, assistant vice president of 
AT&T; had told the FCC previously that if the Commis- 
sion decided noncommefcia! TV should enjoy free net- 
work service^ there would still remain the question of who 
picked up the bill for canstruction and maintenance of 
the ser/ice. 

Hoving also said that the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for PubHc Trievisfon felt an obligation only to vieweri 
and th^t the board of trusteet of the commltt^ had given 
him p mandate to acS as an aggressive critic of leievisiDn's^ 
prpgrams and policies. "We will pat it on the back, we'll 
slap It on the wrists, and weTl jab in the knife," Moving 
said. 

But appareiitly the board of trustees was far from 
unanirnous in its approval of Hoving's approach and 
words. Only seven of the 12 trustees were present, and 
one of those, Devereux C* Josephs, chairman of the non- 
commerciai Channel 13 and fonner chairman of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, said he disagreed and 
would take no further active role in the group's affairs. 
Newton N. Minow said he had not attended a meeting 
since Febmary and ncm Mmmd to resign as a committee 
irustee. He also said \h%i ATSCt and CBS were among 
his clients. 

Another member of the committeei Eobert L. Coe, a 
former vice president for ABC television, reflected later 
on Hoving's remarks. ''Perhaps it was simply the spirit of 
the times> or the unrest on some university campuses. 
Perhaps the presidential campaign was not proceeding 
according to Mr. Hoving's fancy, or umdentified influences 
were at work within the committee headquarters.*'*^ Coe 
and others expressed dismay that they had no idea that 
Hoving was going to say what he said, especially in the 
name of the committee. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcastings which 
Hoving and associates were organized to sypport, through 
its chairman, Frank Pace, Jr., said that it had no rciation 
to the citizens committee and wi&hcd to disiassoclatc Hself 
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clearly from Hoving's remarks. Pace said that AT&T was 
negoiiating in good faith to give public broadcasting a 
regular network service and that AT&T enjoyed sympa- 
thetic support from the commercial chains. 

The board of directors of National Educational Tele- 
vision voiced ^*shock'' over Hoving's remarks. John F^ 
White,, NET president, said (New York Times, 9'30-68) 
that both short*term and long-range negotiations with 
AT&T were promising and that the allegations of collusion 
were "simply not true." 

Regarding rhc "collusion" charges, CBS Inc. President 
Frank Sianton wrote to Hoving spec\ifically about giving 
umi; to nil ilic candldaEes. Except for the limited extent 
that networks coyld use newsfilm of candidates on broad* 
casts exempt from equaUtime provisions, Dr, Stanton said, 
* Every laiAfyer 1 have consulted stanest that the present 
law would require os to give equal time to all other quali- 
fied candidaies~more than a dozen—if we were to adopt 
y0ur suggesuon,"^'^ 

Later in the week, Hoving replied by suggesting that 
all presrdenjial candidates should be given time since (ihere 
were only six of them. Certainly ihe reasons for not pre^ 
sensing the ca^ndidates should not because of what it 
would cost ihe netw'orks, their owned stations and their 
affiliates in preempted time. 

AT&T also defended its position wiih the statement 

that 

we share the pubMc intefest in educational =. ele* 
vision aind radio , . , we have outlined two possibil' 
iiies for greatly redyced rates fo^r ETV . , based 
on using fiiciliiies ai times when they would not 
oiherwi^ be required and at prices which cover the 
additional broadcasts without imposing a burden 
on other users of coniinunicaiions. There is no such 
thing as **free service." llie cost must be borne by 
someone.*® 

But before Hoving had received the Stanton, letter cor 
AT&T had replied, he was again on the offensive. He said 
that a Washington lawyer was gomg to be hired' by the 
group and that the board of trustees was going to be ex- 
panded with **young blood unbeholden to government!, 
industry or educational TV.** 

Jack Oould rep'orted that what seemed to be in the 
making was the kind of commission repeatedly suggested 
many ye^i^ previously by William Ben^on^ chairman of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. Benton had said thai 
broadcasting needed a continuing study in areas that the 
FCC wes prevented by law from entering or from which 
C^ngri^S shied away. Gould iaid that the hiring of a law* 
yer in Washington was seen as a first step toward partici^ 
pation and hearinp before both Congress and the FCC. 
This could become an eflective challenge to the lobby of 
the National Association of Broadcasters, 

The Ciromiislsn Sgts a Niw Maiai 

On October 2J, 1968, committee #ieadquariers issued 
a release saying that National Citizens Committee foir 
Public Television had more than doubled the size of iiis 
board of trustees and had established a lO-membcr execu' 
tive committee to meet monthly in New York. More sig- 
nificantly, perhaps, it had also dianigcd its name to the 
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National Citizens Commlitee for Brcjdcasting and said 
it intended to concern iiself with *'upgradinf all of broad- 
casting," by conducring studies, making public slatements. 
issuing puhlications, lobbying ind proposing ieglslation. 
not only to benefit noncommercial broadcasting, but to 
^improve" comniercral broadcu-ting as well.^^ 

The enlarging of the commatec and the changes an- 
nounced by Hoving caused other members to resign. 
Ralph Lungley and Howard Cox, respecnveK the chair- 
man and vice chairman of KLRN-TV^ ih^ education sta- 
tion in Austin-San Antonio, said they did not want to be 
associated with Hovings "headline hunting atiacks on 
com«merclal broadcasters/"''* 

In Novemben committee headquarters announced the 
opening of a Washington office and the appointment of 
Robert Squien director of television for the Democratic 
National Committee during the 1968 presidential cam- 
paign* as consultant. The unnouncement said, **Bob 
Squier's broad knowledge of both broadcasting and the 
political scene makes him an ideal liaison for ihe Com- 
mltccc in rts expanded operations in the areas of broad- 
cast policies and practices/'^-' 

in earfy November, Hoving asked commercial broad- 
casters to report to him the amount of money and equip- 
mtnt they had donated to educational television. Broad^ 
cmtin^ magazine editorialized that the request of NCCB, 
which* said the oditoriaL "is really a misnomer for an or- 
ganization thai is neither *ftationai' nor 'for* broadcasting/' 
seemed reasonable on the surface, since many commercial 
broadcasters had contributed time, money, staff and hard^ 
ware to ETV, "But Mr. Hoving^s recent record invites 
no cooperation in any entirprise he cooks up." Whatever 
information Moving gained, said lha editorial, would be 
used to criticiza the broadcasting sysiem. Any man who 
said the networks and AT^T were conspiring to debase 
television programing was not to b^ trusted to use facts 
wfth any care. "The place for Mr. Hoving*s question^ 
naire on cpniributions to educational television is the 
wastebasket,"*^* 

Tha NeCB at tht St. Regis 

In early January, NCCB met at the St. Regis Hotel 
in New York City, and as Louise Sweeney* television 
critic of The Chrhiian Science Monifor, wrote (I -1 1-69), 
'*The National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting has 
thrown down the gauntlet. It remains to be seen whether 
the commercial networks and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will pick It up.'* 

At a news conference^ Hoving said iChrLstian Scieme 
MoniiOFi Nll-69) the committee 

categoricajly calls for a stop to the broadcast- 
government liaison that in the name of free en^ 
terprise has exploited audiences— our nation's 
people— and enriched a relative handful of their 
peers in direct proportion to how little they serve 
the public interest. 

The committee said it had purchased a niinimal 
amouni of stock (three shares each) in ABC* CBS and 
RCA (NBC's parent organization), The committee's 
purpose was to "exercise whatever voting, prDxy* and 
resoJutbn rights (are) available to the committee in 



widening discussion over ihose corporations' program- 
ing and profits," 

But the real purpose of the press conference v^as to 
announce the launching of a five=year, S5 million fund- 
ing campaign lo enable the commltiee to carr>' out its 
Olher plans.-' 

Among the other plans were, 

—A meeting with ihe FCC in Washingion March 
1 2. Hoving said fh^ committee wrjiied lo find 
out ''from those public servants themselves" why 
and how it was that stations receive rubber- 
stump renewals when many of them should be 
ineligible for renewal, ''except and unless the let- 
ter of the law is intolerably stretched.*' 
—The prepariion of a study by Dr, Dick Netzer* 
head of the economics department of New York 
University, on long-range financing for public 
broadcasting, 

—The preparation of a pOHition paper on cable 
television; should the FCC regulate cable TV and 
!s the FCC capable of regulatitig it properly? 
— ^The preparation of a report on network broad- 
casting's coverage of the presidential campaign. 
This study of "woefully inadequate informational 
coverage of both the issues and the candidates" 
would be released publicly and sent to '*appropriaic 
congressional committees,'' 

In addition to Hoving, other committee members* 
voices were heard at the St, Regis meeting. 

Actor Robert Montgomery* who as Bfoadca^iins 
magazine editorialized, "grew bitter but not broke in 
commercial television,*'-'^ proposed a 3.5 percent tax on 
commercial broadcasting's sale of lime and programing 
ID support pubjie television. 

Marya Mannes, called by Jack Gould (New York 
Times, 1-1.9-69) "the charmingly tough TV critic/' cited 
a great need for better television criticism. She proposed 
that newspapers carry every day a compilation of all 
act^ of violence on the home screen whhin the publica- 
lion's area. 

Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, proifessor emeritus of Hew 
York University (the same SiepmHnn, Broadcasting mag- 
azine reminded its readers, who was the principal archi- 
tect of the FCC's "Blue Book" on programing in the 
mid 4()s), advanced a five-pOint program for balanced 
TV that would, according to Jack Gould CNew York 
Times, 1-19-69). practically rewrlle the Communications 
At! of 1934 "without any firm assurance that it could 
be practicaUy administered." Siepmatm said pubilc in- 
terest was the -'essence of broadcasting," and thii the 
ccmmercial broadcasters' definition of public iriitercst 
was "essentfally silly."'-''* 

The NCCB press conference did not escape cridcism. 
Already at ihe conference, Roy Danish, director of the 
Television Information Office^ which Hoving had charac- 
icrized as "one of the broadcasting industry's, chief prop- 
aganda arms," said, "Mr. Hovlni'i. notion that the fCC 
works in secret and mysiierious ways to give ufifair sup- 
port to the television industry is sheer nonsense."^^ 

Broadcasting magazine editorialized about the "am- 
bitious, not to say audacious, plans of Thomas F, F, 
Hoving" and the NCCB: 

The committee's Incurable flaw, it seems to 
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is not Jhai it is out to take on the world and re- 
shape it to the tfominiUee s desjgn^ — ^ideaiistk, and 
Smpeninenl, as that goal is. Th« trouble is that 
it is the wrong group of people trying to speak for 
people it cannot possibly represent and who don't 
want to be spoken for* anyway,^^ 

The aditoria! said that the 25-man board of trustees 
was made up of intelligent, and for the most part, emin- 
ent people. They were able to attract a host of iheir 
peers and "no doubt a host of professional do-gooders/' 
But they could not conceivably represent the people. 
Possibly they cou^ i represent the top 10 per cent, the 
edhorial said. 

Jack Gould wrote fHew York Times, M9^69) that 
the homework of ihe NCC& had not been impressive or 
reassuTing, Although he agreed that a viewers' walchdog 
could he extremely valuable, he said he was worried that 
Moving and frj^nds were trying to do too many things at 
once. So far there had been fur more promise than per- 
formance, the very charge the NCCB kept making 
against the broadcasters. The committee had to realize 
that it was up against **some of the canniest professionals 
in lovemment and industry." What was required was 
"maximum adroitness, skill and pragmatic savvy," 

Nair Diith 

And then NCCB ran out of money. According to 
Coei *'The original funding organizations apparently 
watitad nothing further to do with the NCCB."^* Exe- 
eutive direotor Ben Kubasik notified members on Feb- 
ruary i9p 1969, that lack of funds might force the organ- 
ization to disband *'toward the end of March."2T ^veral 
working members were released, induding consultant 
Robert Squier in Washin^on and issociata director 
Eugene Gardner In New York, Arrangements were also 
beiitg made: to sublet the office space. 

According to Coe, about a week later the committee, 
**or rmtber the trustee acting in the name of the commit- 
Ilea/' filed s complaint against the New York DQily Nsws 
ownership of WPIX-TV and The New York Times 
owneiihip of WQXR=AM and WQXR-FM. 

Coa speculated: "Parhaps It was this activity on the 
part of tha committee that won it some badly needed 
finaDcial support.''^^' A memorandum to the committer 
memberi dated June 3, 1969| said. 

In addition to Charles Benton's generous $100,000 
grant from the Benton Foundation for this year 
(and another $100,000 mni year), 1 can now 
mention some additional $37,000 either in or 
pledged from varioui areaSi Including committee 
members.^ 

Later in June, The New York Time^i reported (6-27- 
69) that Benton's contributions contained the proviso that 
the Gommlttee commit Itself to a program of active jfund- 
raising and to a serious attempt at so!*difying its base as 
an effective iobbying force, NCCB then hired a profes- 
ilonal fund^ralsar, Harold Oram, whose previous clients 
mcluded the Planned Paken^ood Association and tha 
^enle Hudson CMimittec. 

Maanwhlle, the NCCB apparenitly caminued its ef- 
forts at challenging various stations' ileensesr Hovlng had 
indlcatad that the challenging proem had to <be very 
seleefive since **lhe cost of legaUy challenging even one 
staUon is phftnomentl.^w Xo cut down these costs; NOCB 
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asked the FCC to adopt a ruk requiring broadcast sta- 
tions to keep and make available to the public a record 
of all progrflming dealing with coniroversial issues.^^ Sta- 
tions would keep audio portions of all programs broad* 
cast except those in entertainment or sports. The records 
could be kept in written, tape, disc or other permanent 
form, and would be retained until W days after license 
renewal unless ihe license gram is challenged. In that 
case, records would be preserved until xhe proceeding or 
complaint was resolved. 

NCCB said the proposed rule would ''pMi broadcast- 
ing on a parity with the print media* which customarily 
maintain public files of back issues for research and 
criticism/" The records would assure compliance with 
the fairness doctrine and with the First Amendment. 

All logs and records would be available to the public 

the station's main studios or at some designated place 
of public file. If demands upon a licensee were loo great, 
it could apply to the FCC for a protective order. Net- 
work affiliated stations could designate one station as the 
''station of record." Syndicaiors could maintain a single 
record of programs seen by more than one licegisec. 

On programs viewed by the licensee as involving 
"controversial issues of public importance," NCCB pro- 
posed a listing of the subjects discu^d and tha names 
of persons whose views were expressed, "^e identity of 
callers on call-in programs would also be recorded to in- 
hibit the "anonymous slander which occurs on some of 
these programs.'* 

The principal aim of the proposal was to aid groups 
ohaiienging broadcast license renawaL NCCB said the 
challenge of WLBT-TV in Jackson, Mississippi, took 
over five years and cost $100^000.*^ 

Apparently naither the FCC nor the broadcasters took 
the NCCB proposal seriously because little was heard or 
done about k. In Octobar, the NCCB was again haarl 
from at the Senate Commerce Committaa hearings re^ 
garding tha appointments of Dean Burch and Ro^rt 
Wells to the FCC, NCCB ipokesman William B. Branch, 
a black playwright, said the nominations should be with- 
drawn or defeated and that at least one black man should 
be Included among the new nominees. NCCB member 
Rev. Robert F, Drinan, said tha public should have as 
much *'veto power" over FCC appointments as does 
the broadcast industry, Drinan quoted a statement of 
Robert Wells that **the public interest is not necessarily 
separable from tbe welfare of licensees any mora than 
separable from the welfare of retailers." Drinan said 
that "any man who looks at broadcasting as nothing 
more than just another business to be conducted like 
any other business has no rl^t to serve on the FCC*"^® 

Itflifing Reilgja As CfcaifWii 

Then In eariy February, 1970, ''^n told the board 
of directors of NCCB that hi would ign as chalnnan 
in a month, but would remain as a mmlttea aiemter« 
Moving said that he was laavln| because be would s^n 
rejoin the administration of New York City's Mayor 
John Lindsay, under whom h@ had served as pifks com- 
mi^oner, *rte New York Times ngported (2-10^70) that 
he would not be Joining the mayor's oMcial family bat 
would be seiving on one of the city's govammental task 
forces. 

6 
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The Times article also referred to a "powfr struggle 
between two gfoup&'* within ihe NCCB. One faction, 
led by ihe committee's chief fund-raiser, Harold L, Oram, 
and board mx lt, George Probst {believed to be 
William Benton's nan on the board), wanted the organi- 
zation to strenginen its prestiie with the addition of 
prominent people. The other faction, comprising several 
board members and the committee's executive director* 
Ben Kubasik, wanted the committee to remain what it 
was, a virtual "citizens* committee," more broadly based 
and more representative of all classes of people. 

Oram was said to be intruding upon policy by soft- 
pedaling controversy and criticisms so as to make fund- 
raising easier. There was said to be opposition to a sharp 
report NCCB had made regarding Vice President 
A|new\s attack on television news coverage, as well as 
to the group's criticism of Doan Burch's appointment as 
chairman of the FCC The quarrel reportedly intensified 
when it was suggested that Probst be named president 
of the committee (the commhtee had not used ihe tilie 
previously). Some board members apparently preferred 
Kubasik as president, should such a post be created. 
Kubasik had also been mentioned as Hovlng's successor. 
Moving first said he would resign if the committee did 
not accept the prominent-person policy favored by Oram, 
but then said he was resigning in a month anyway. 

On April 15, 1970, The New York Times announced 
that the "long expected shakeup" of the NCCB had 
taken place the day before at a meeting of the or|aniza- 
tion's board. The results would signal a subtle change in 
direction for the group, since the faction that desired to 
court only prominent persons for the board had won. 

Since Hoving was on the winning side, he decided 
to stay on as **titular chairman, perhaps due to the per- 
suasion of William Benton, who had saved the board 
from dissolutioa the year previously with his gift of 
$200,000." Robert Montgomery, who had resigned sev- 
eral months previously, returned as vice chairman and 
acting head of the organizition. Montgomery had been 
serving as ihe president of the Repertory Theater of 
Lincoln Center, 

Earle K. Moore became the secretary and George 
Probst, the new treasurer. Kubasik was to remain as exe- 
cutive director. 

The Times said it did not know how long Hoving 
would remain as titular chairman. He had wished to be 
only a board member, but his position as "chairman" was 
important "as a magnet to attract people and money to 
the organization,*' The announced expansion program of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which he was still 
director, was expected to take up most of his lime and 
energies. 

Othef board members who had resigned while this 
coniroversy was going on were: Marya Mannes, essayist; 
Brendan Gill, critic; June Wayne, artist; Mrs. June 
Degnan, a wealthy West Coast supporter; and Shana 
Alixander, editor of McCaWs magazine. MiltOn Bass, 
entertainment editor of The Berkshire (Massachuseits) 
Bagh, resigned after the meeting, In mid summer, Ku- 
basik was fired in a public dispute with Hoving and other 
trusteeSp 



New Diftctien s 

Also, amiJ all ihe controversy and reorganizations, 
nearly all ihe proposed conferences and meetings with 
the FCC had been called off or delayed. Bur fmally. on 
October 26, 1970, a ■'national conference on citizens 
(sic) right in bmndcasiing," sponsored by NCCB, was 
held at New York's Americana hotel, featuring six 
panels, three running concurrently in the morning and 
three in the afternoon. 

The New York conference seemed to point in yet 
another direction or purpose for the committee. When 
scheduluJ luncheon speakers had finished, Hoving of- 
tered the microphone to unscheduled speakers. 

The first to accept Hoving's invitation was William 

\yrighu national goordinuior for Black Efforts for 
Soul in Television, who accused the Hoving committee 
cf being guihy of the same charges it had hurled at com* 
mercial television. "After two years of existence," Wright 
said, "the NCCB has failed to live up to its potential. 
WeVe inieilectualizing to the point where there is no 
action/* 

Wright said he wanted the committee actively to 
support changes in broadcasters' programing practices 
dealing with minorities, in their employment of members 
of minority groups, and In minority participation In sta- 
tion ownership. More directly, Wright asked that the 
committee expand its board to include blacks and other 
minorities. 

After the meeting, Robert Lewis Shayon, who had 
anended, reflected in the Saturday Review that the meet^ 
ing could have gone differently and served a different 
purpose had ABC, CBS and NBC accepted the invitation 
of ^CCB to participate. An open-letter advertisement 
in The New York Times had asked the network presi- 
dents to attend, Goldenson, Stanton and Sarnoff did not 
accept, but a number of "observers" from the networks 
were there.s^ Had the presidents attended, they would 
have suffered **a barrage of criticism, grlevancest even 
invective from a highly vocal and articuiale sample of 
intellectual and ethnic minorities in the United States, 
each with its own long list of private and communal ex- 
pressions of outrage, frustration and unmet needs/' 

But, said Shayon, the networks did not have to li^en 
to any "seven-day wonders with no real power base, no 
funds, and no stick-lo-it qualities." They used their clout 
where it counted— in the halls of the FCC or in Con- 
gress. 

Shayon then said, 

By their refusal to enter the dialogue, the net- 
works may, Indeed, have nurtured the chances of 
the NCCB to develop into a significant challenger. 
Their attendance would at least have indicated 
some responsibleness to a national constituency 
however small. Their absence demonstrated that 
networks, unlike local stations, are "home free" 
and utterly without legal responslbllily to citizens 
who presume to speak for important segments of 
the national spertrum of viewers. 

In early December, NCCB mailed to prospective 
supporters a copy of the reorganization plans of the 
National Association of Broadcasters as printed in 
Broadcasting magazine on October 12, 1970. The latter 
quoted from the article and asked If H mattered that the 
broadcast Industry had embarked on a pro|ram that 
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would put ii "into fighting trim to counteract the buf- 
fetinj broadcaslers have been receiving from Congress, 
the FCC, crusading lawyers, cultural and religious lead* 
ers and . , . from the public''? 

The letter then listed some of the problems the in* 
dustry was responding to. The NCCB believes, it said, 
that citizen panicipation and action, *'the responsibility 
of ail citizens to accept their right to the airwaves," is the 
link between the FCC and the broadcast industry. 

The letter also announced that the NCCB wouU 
move its national office to Washington after the first of 
the yean 

Also in eurly December, after the post had been 
vacant since mid-summer, NCCB appointed Warren 
Braren as its executive director. Braren had been the 
manager of the National Association of E roadcaslmg's 
New York Code Authority. Shortly after being dis- 
missed frorn that position, Braren tc 'KQd before a 
House cigarette hearing that NAB president Vincent T. 
Wasilewski had misled Congress and that "the Code is 
nothing more than un industry defense mechanism de- 
signed to cover up selfish interests, In October, 1970, 
at a television conference in Boston Braren "severely at- 
tacked the NAB and its Television Code" Braren said 
the networks are forever talking about the need for re- 
search but they avoid any commitment of resources to 
do the research. Said Braren: 

Their orientation is to the marketplace, pure and 
simple. Truth to them is a business truth— one 
of economics. It is to this end that one must al 
ways return when broadcbsteri talk about free- 
dom, the First Amendment, the public interest, 
and theif own Radio and Television Codes. 

In spite of these statements, Braren reportedly told 
Moving and his trustees that he was not "in sympathy" 
with the anti-TV actions of NCCB. It was understood 
that Braren was assured the direction of the Committee 
had changed and "that no longer would wild attacks be 
made just for the sake of publicity/'^® Braren had been 
working as a consuitant to the United Church of Christ 
in recent months. 

Television Digest also reported that Moving told the 
publication that NCCB had merged with Action for 
Children's Television and thai clean-up of children's 
television would become a major goal of the comrnittee. 
NCCB did, of course, support ACT in many efforts, but 
no **mergcr" pver look place, Teievision Digest also spoke 
of other priorities in the "redirection" of the activities 
of NCCB: 

1) "Legal, responsible and fairly quiet steps al the 
FCC, mainly with respect to renewals.'* 

2) Expansion of individual memberships— now 
listed at 36,000. 

3) Revitalised and strengthened local citizens' 
groups to seek changei at station levch 

The report also mentioned the proposed plan to move 
NCCB to Washlogton, Fred Farretti wrote (New York 
Times, 12-16-70) that the change of scenery from New 
York to Washington, indicated, according to sources 
within the committee, a gradual leiiening of the role of 
Hoving as committee chairman. But another source de- 
nied It* saying that having Braren in Washington doing 
research would give Hoving "something to bite on." 
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But of more importance, Ferretti reported that NCCB 
would be sharing office space, research staffs and com- 
mon cause with Albert H. Kramer's Citizens Communis 
Ciitions Center, Kramer had been in agreement with the 
general aims of NCCB. but was said to prefer legal peti= 
tion to public oratory. 

A spokesman from : , CB said (New York Times, 
12-16-70) they were not talking about a merger, nor 
were they talking about one organization being sub* 
merged, "What we are talking about is combining man- 
agement functions. Both of our budgets are tight. We'll 
both be helped by our consolidation.'* The names of 
both groups would be retained. 

The Times article also reported that two important 
names had been added to NCCB's board "over the last 
few months." The Rev, Everett Parker, director of the 
Office of Communications for the United Church of 
Christ, and Mrs, Peggy Charren, then the secretary of 
Action for Children's Television had been added recently, 
and Edward P, Morgan* ABC correspondent, was to 
jofn soon. 

No president had been selected as yet. Kenneth A, 
Cox, former FCC commissioner, and former Newsday 
publisher Bill Moyers were said to have turned down 
the job. No president was expected to be named in the 
near future, 

NCCB did indeed move to Washington, but in the 
following months litde was heard from the committee. 
In March, 1971, after White House director of communi- 
cations, Herbert G, Klein, had asked for time on the 
"Dick Cavett Show" to present an administration position 
on the controversy about the SST project, NCCB filed 
a request for a ruling on the subject of government pres- 
sure on broadcasters. The petition also reflected the 
view that Vice President Spiro T. Agnew's comments 
about the broadcast news media was an attempt to "pres- 
sure'* them, and hence improper since broadcasters oper- 
ate on a government license. 

The FCC rejected the NCCB petition and decided not 
to hold evidentiary hearings. But it did say that adminU 
stration spokesmen have the same right as anti-administra- 
tion spokesmen to p: ticipate "fully and vigorously in a 
democratic process/ They may even "pressure" broad- 
casters into presenting a parilcular viewpoint, since what 
the administration has to say may be in the public interest. 
The FCC said it was concerned only about whether the 
fairness d^trine was being observed and whether the 
liceniee was deliberately distorting the news,^^ 

But the next time the NCCB was making noticeable 
news it was again **reorgani2ing," The New York Times 
Service announced that two of the most pfomlnent fig- 
ures in the broadeastlng field ware joining forces as the 
new heads of NCCB, NIcholai Johnson, who had fecently 
resigned after seven and one half years en the FCC, was 
becoming chairman of the group, and Albert Kramer, 
founder of the Citizens Commissions Center^ would 
come president. 

Kramer said the new board of directors would consist 
of persons "able to make substantlva contributioni, as 
opp^ed to dignitaries," He cited as two examples two 
members ^'already named,** the Rev, Everett C, Parker, 
and Attorney Ear! K, Moore, 
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The May 13* 1974, issue of Broadcasting magazine 
began its report of the "resurrected* reconstructed and 
ready to get involved" NCCB by saying] *'Back in the late 
1960's, the National Citizens Committee for Broadcasting 
seemed to be the establishment's answer to what some in 
the establishmeni thought was wrong with television," The 
report |oes on to talk about the controversial Thomas P, 
F. Hovlng and his inclination to rile committee members 
as much as the broadcast-establishment. 

Now the Hoving style was to be gone, but not the 
feeling that broadcasting is too important to be left to the 
broadcasters or to the FCC. The thrust now was to gel 
the public involved in the regulatory process and in broad- 
cast-program decision-making. 

In addition to Nicholas Johnson. Albert Kramer. 
Everett Parker, and Earl K. Moore, the board of directors 
was to include Philip Watson* former manager of Howard 
University's WHUR-FM, Washington, and Charles Ben- 
ton* head of Public Media Inc., a Chicago-based educaiion- 
al film distribution company. Mrs. Charren was not among 
them. 

Broadcasting magazine said Benton was largely res- 
ponsible for NCCB*s revival. In adition to his own money 
pledges (the William Benton Foundation), he was able to 
exact pledges from the Stern FMnd and the J. M, Kaplan 
Fund, Oih€T contributors helped bring the total to $72,000, 
enough to pay the rent^ the phone biliSi some mailings, 
part-tinie salaries for Kramer and Johnson, and salaries of 
two fulNtinie staffers^ Chuck Shepherd, a former aide to 
Nicholas Johnson when he was on the FCC, and Esther 
Kane, an administrativa assistant. 

The directions the **new" organiEation were going to 
take were not yet altogether clear. Kramer said he had 
established the existence of more than 500 citizen groups 
with some kind of media reform prograni, He did not see 
NCCB as an "advocacy group," but rather as an aide in 
supplying information to groups which wanted it or as an 
organizing or coordinating agency* NCCB would take on 
special projects, however, like opposing the nMination 
of members to the FCC who are found unacceptable, 

Broadcastmg magazine said NCCB would have its 
image **firmly in mind" perhaps by early fall, and then it 
would be able to approach the foundations for additional 
funds. 

In the fall, NCCB announced that Nicholas Johnson, 
who had been defeated in his attempt to run for Congress 
in Iowa, would be the publisher of a new magazine called 
access, and would be chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer for NCCB which would publish it, The editor, Chuck 
Shepherdj said (Des Moines Registeri Il»23-74) access 
would be a biweekly ''specializing in news of importance 
to media reformers," Judging from what the magazine was 
to be, NCCB had found its main function: 

We'll cover more than just commercial broadcast^ 
ing reform. Cable television access groups, the ah 
temativa video movementi Journalistic reviews, 
listencr^support stalions, media education, program 
production reform-^ce^js will try to unite them 
all psychoiogically because that which afl^ect one 
clement affects all the other elements. | 



{Xforc) magazine reported in January, 1975, that the 
"new NCCB" %\ould "keep a close eye on the FCC, gath* 
er infof motion for local media reform groups seeking 
greater public access to the hundreds of U,S, commercial 
television stations* and publicize procedures open to the 
public for challenging objectionable programing."^^ 

The first issue of -access' (later changed to access 
without the hyphens) appeared in late 1974 (no date 
given). The front page editorial which was unsigned be- 
gan, **This is the first issue of ^itcess-t and it may be the 
only issue for a while," The publishers hoped it would be- 
come a biweekly or a monthly when there was a suffi- 
cient staff to do the work. The editorial looked for the 
common theme which united the citizen media reform 
movement. It identified the movement as comprising 

* The community video people, the full-time activists 
in station negotiation and federal regulation, the 
cable television people, listener^supported broad- 
casting, journalism reviews and underground news- 
papers, public interest law and advertising firms, 
and^ — ^most importantly—those non-media organi- 
zations whose views have so far been underrepre- 
senced on media,-^^ 

The bond or theme uniting them was, *'AII of the di- 
verse groups in this movement have been shut out of the 
processes by which m^ss communications messages are 
created and disseminated," The newsletter was an example 
of the support services NCCB planned to provide* The 
title of the newsletter reflected NCCB*s feeh'ng about the 
t tizen movement in broadcaiting: **that all its elements 
d involved in securing accm to important media proces* 
ses," NCCB said It hoped to provide Information and 
other support services "to facilit^e a flow of useful ideas 
and information which can serve to connect these dis- 
parate bodies which, in our view, are actually working 
side by side."^'' 

In the first regular edition of access, dated January 13, 
1975, Nicholas Johnson began his regular column called, 
"I dissent," Johnson elaborated further on the role of 
NCCB and of access. "Access," he wrote "as a concept 
and as a magazine— is central to the democratic idea. 
Access means the opporlunily for all to participate fully 
in the society. "^^ 

And central to the concept of access, according to 
Johnson, is the allocation of power. Power shifts among 
people because there is a change in the instruments of 
power. Power can be measured by what one owns* by 
armies, stock certificates, academic degrees. But, 

What has happened during the past twenty years 
is that television has become the focus of power* 
The battlefield of the I960'i and I970*s Is only 21 
inches across. Power today is measured in terms of 
whtv owns, controls, censors, programs that small 
scrcr n, that electrode on the bmin of America* For 
from that power comes alt other* political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual* 

Johnson then listed again all the activities included In 
the concept of access to broadcasting and said part of 
NCCB*s fniision was to bring a sense of common pur^se 
to all th^e involved in thoie activltlei and to show how 
they are all relate L 

At last it did seem as if NCCB had found a deflnlte 
mission and the people to go about carrying it out, John- 



ion had pointed out that every organization, every group 
effort, every politicai part, every niDvemint has needed 
some form of magaEine, newspaper, or Journal. It was to 
be the ; urpose of access to serve that function, and for 
1975, at least, it attempted to do this on a biweekly 
basis« Subscription to the magazine cost $24 a year, but if 
a nonprofit grassroots citizen group could not afford a 
subscription, access said it would be sent free. The mag- 
azine was staffed by students on leave from their schools, 
some of whom received academic credit. NCCB paid the 
students $50 per week. 

In addition to publishing €ict;ess^ NCCB involved itself 
in several projects^ as it said it would. It announced that 
it was conducting a study of the performance of all tele* 
vision stations in Ohio and Michigan and would distribute 
its report one year in advance of the Ohio and Michigan 
renewal date. The siudy was called a pilot project, which, 
if successful, would lead to studies of all the TV stations 
in the country as their licenses come up for renewal. The 
study was to include information such as the amounts of 
news and public affairs programing at the stations, owner- 
ship information, employment practices, responsiveness to 
community needs, and access to community groups, and 
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was intended for the use of local citizen groups and any- 
body else injeresied In the stations examined,^- 

From all indications, as 1975 came to a close, NCCB 
had not only found what it wanted to do and was goini 
about the task of doing it. A mailing in late 1975 answered 
the question, '*What is NCCB?" in the followin| manners 

NCCB is a nonprofit, public-interest, media reform 
group, organized in 1967^ with 16,000 members 
nationwide. Us goal is to make media responsive 
to their audiences rather than to governmental, 
advertising, or corporate dominance. It seeks to 
achieve that goal by providing technical assistance, 
information, and other support (except funding) 
to citizen groups around the country. 

Indeed, perhaps the multitude of media reform groups 
had found a parent— or at least a dependable friend. Per- 
haps the cry for power, the cry for access coming out of 
the sixties were at least no longer to be lone voiceSj lost 
in the wind. 
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